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AMERICA CONTRADICTS HERSELF 


We hear a great deal in these days about American principles of 
government, about finding an American solution for our problems, 
about preserving the American traditions on which this country was 
founded. ‘What we need to do, some people say, is to pay less atten- 
tion to foreign ideas and influences, and carefully avoid taking part 
in the quarrels of other nations. They remind us that we helped the 
nations of Europe out of a bad mess back in 1917 and that all we got 
for our pains was a lot of debts which cannot be collected, as well as a 
debt of our own which we shall be paying for many years to come. 
Therefore, these Americans say, “From now on let’s stay at home, 
mind our own business, and be American.” 

Unfortunately it is not as simple as it sounds to work things out 
along these lines. The facts show that we don’t stay at home, that we 
have business all over the world, and that conditions in other countries— 
social, political and economic—do concern us very much in spite of 
ourselves. 

When revolution breaks loose in Spain, we are alarmed over the 
danger to the lives of hundreds of Americans and the property of 
American investors, and rush warships for their protection. When 
the depression spreads around the world, and the people of other 
countries stop buying our cotton and wheat, or our automobiles and 
machinery, American farmers suffer, many of our factories close, and 
thousands of American workmen are thrown out of work. And because 


_ the affairs of all nations are so closely related, there is the serious possi- 


bility of our again becoming involved in war, just as we did in 1917. 
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Thus it is not easy for the people of the United States to stay at 
home. Our government is continually having to decide what attitude 
it will take toward conditions in other countries—toward Mussolini's 
invasion of Ethiopia, toward Japan’s march on China, toward Hitler’s 
expansion program in Europe, toward the new government in France 
and the revolution in Spain, toward the economic problems of other 
countries including war debts, tariff walls, lack of resources and markets, 
toward the whole problem of world trade, toward the countries of 
South America, toward the question of disarmament and world organ- 
ization to prevent war. 

Nor is it a simple matter to find American solutions to these prob- 
lems, based on American traditions. People disagree as to the meaning 
of the term American. What is more, our country was founded on a 
variety of traditions—both idealistic and practical, both liberal and 
conservative, both nationalistic and codperative. Our policies have 
represented a wide variety of interests because we are both an agricul- 
tural and an industrial nation. Those who wish to determine our 
relationships with other countries on the basis of American ideals and 
traditions may find that some of our traditions have contradicted each 
other in the past. They will find, also, that conditions which gave rise 
to policies in 1800 or in 1850, or even in 1914, are very different from 


conditions in our own country or in the outside world today. 


THE UNITED STATES IN 1800 


Only a hundred and thirty-six years ago our country was a small 
strip of undeveloped land, less than one-fourth of its present size. More 
than two-thirds of the five million people lived within fifty miles of 
the Atlantic coast. Forests still covered the land, save for small cul- 
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tivated areas. No gold or other minerals had been discovered. No 
coal had been mined, and oil wells were unknown. Two wagon-roads 
crossed the mountains of Pennsylvania—one from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burgh, and the other from the Potomac to the Monongahela—while a 
third passed southwest through Virginia to Knoxville, Tennessee. No 
more than four or five hundred thousand people had attempted to travel 


west or south. 
Houses, clothing, food and drink, farm tools and methods, as well 


as habits, were very much the same as they had been for hundreds of 
years. In fact, the physical conditions under which people lived had 
changed little since the Middle Ages. 


A New Order 


Yet this small group of pioneers, living under terrific hardships, 
ill-fed and badly clothed, were struggling to make a new experiment 
in the world. They were not only trying to establish a new form of 
government which provided for political and religious freedom. They 
were dreaming of a new social order such as the world had never known 
before—in which all men should have equal opportunity to rise to higher 
levels of intellectual, social and material progress. This dream was 
based merely on faith—the kind of faith which brings success to inventor 
and explorer—faith in themselves and the possibilities of this new 


continent. 


The Old Order 


Between the American with his dream and the European living 
under the old order, there was a gulf far wider and deeper than the 
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Atlantic Ocean. In the Old World a social system, based on class dis- 
tinctions, unchanging customs, and ancient traditions of Church and 
State, stifled human activity. Always there were the aristocrats, de- 
manding tribute, producing little themselves, and thus sapping the 
energies and ambition of the masses of the people. 

For generations endless wars had destroyed the lives of many 
hundred thousand men, taking them from production and turning them 
into “agents of waste.” The American colonies had been involved 
again and again in the diplomatic schemes and wars that had been 
going on for generations between England, France, Spain, Portugal 
and Holland. They had become a colonial battleground for every 
general European conflict—the Second Hundred Years War between 
England and France, the War of the Spanish Succession, the War of 
the Austrian Succession, the Seven Years War. Each time American 
colonists had fought under the British flag, helping to win first New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia, and then Canada, Florida and the eastern half 
of Louisiana for the mother country. And following these wars came 
always the burden of extra taxes. 

All this and more the early Americans saw. The Revolution 
meant more to them than separation from England; it meant a break 
with this old order. When they founded the new government and 
began creating a new social order, they insisted not only on inde- 
pendence and the right of self-government, but also on freedom of 
choice without interference from the outside. They wanted to pro- 
mote a freer and more peaceful life both for the individual and for 
the nation. 

This attitude of mind, then, became the basis of the colonists’ 
dealings with the rest of the world. Let us see how this idea was 
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expressed and put into practice by Washington, Jefferson and Monroe 
in those early days when the country was still struggling to survive. 
We shall find, too, that other ideas and policies began to develop, some 


of them contradictory and less idealistic. 


THE PERIOD OF SELF-PRESERVATION 


It is April 1793. ‘“‘Citizen’’ Genét lands at Charleston as minister 
of the new French Republic. He is welcomed enthusiastically and 
there are great demonstrations of sympathy and friendship for his 
nation as he travels across to the capital at Philadelphia. Such a 
reception is natural since France has just helped the colonists in their 
war against England, and has set up a new government like the American 
democracy. 

But there are reasons now why too friendly an attitude is dan- 
gerous. France is again at war with England, and the United States 
is under obligation to France because of treaties signed in 1778. 
One was a treaty of alliance which fortunately France does not insist 
on, but the other, a commercial treaty, gives French warships the 
right to bring their prizes into American ports. Citizen Genét inter- 
prets this treaty as giving France the right to use American ports for 
naval operations. He proceeds at once to issue commissions to American 
privateers to prey on British commerce. 

President Washington and his cabinet are quick to realize the 
danger of the situation—that such activity would lead to war with 
England. At once they issue a proclamation. The obligations of the 
treaties are recognized, but they are not considered binding in the 
case of an offensive war such as France is now fighting. Therefore, 
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American citizens are forbidden to take part in any hostilities on the 
seas with or against any of the warring powers. They are also warned | 
not to carry to any of these countries any articles known as contraband, 
and not to do anything which might be considered unfriendly by one 
of the nations at war. For the first time the American government © 
took steps to avoid becoming involved in European conflict and 


formally proclaimed the doctrine of neutrality. 
When Washington came to make his Farewell Address, war was | 

again threatening Europe. He was, therefore, voicing not only his 

own feelings but a belief held generally throughout the country and 

expressed over and over by many leaders of that day, when he said 

that “the great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations is, 


in extending our commercial relations, to have with them as little 
political connection as possible.” Again, in 1823, Jefferson wrote: 


GROWTH OF POPULATION | 
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“I have ever deemed it fundamental for the United States never 
to take an active part in the quarrels of Europe. Their political 
interests are entirely distinct from ours. Their mutual jealousies, 
their balance of power, their complicated alliances, their forms 
and principles of government, are all foreign to us. They are 
nations of eternal war . . . On our part, never had a people so 
favorable a chance of trying the opposite system, of peace and 
fraternity with mankind, and the direction of all our means and 
faculties to the purpose of improvement instead of destruction.” 


Trade Causes Trouble 


Although anxious to avoid political alliances, the American states- 
men were eager to promote peaceful trade. By 1807 American exports 
had risen to more than $100,000,o00—five times their value in 1790. 
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To carry this trade to the markets of the world, a large and flourishing 
merchant marine had been built, weighing well over a million tons. 
New England merchants and shipowners as well as Southern planters 
became vitally interested in the continuance and growth of our foreign 
trade. 

But trade soon began to get us into disputes with other nations. 
While the colonies remained loyal to Great Britain, they had enjoyed 
certain privileges and freedom of trade with other parts of the Empire. 
As soon as they became independent, however, the privileges were 
withdrawn and the freedom was challenged. American ships were 
captured at sea and condemned for violating British rules. American 
sailors were seized in foreign ports and forced to serve in the British 
navy on the ground that they were still British subjects. Protests 
and all attempts to retaliate had no effect. Also the continued war 
between England and France made peaceful trade difficult. Both 
nations interfered with our shipping. In the course of one year Na- 
poleon seized American vessels and cargoes valued at more than 
$10,000,000. 

Jefferson struggled desperately to avoid war. Believing that it 
was better to keep American ships at home than to involve the nation 
in war, he persuaded Congress to pass a drastic Embargo Law in 1807 
forbidding American vessels to sail for foreign ports. ‘This embargo 
raised a storm of opposition in New England. Within two years it 
was repealed and trade went on with increasing difficulties. Finally, in 
1812 we went to war against England, partly because of indignation over 
the seizure of our ships, partly because of current reports. that England 
was arming Indian tribes in the Northwest, and partly because ‘“‘war- 
hawks” from the West shouted that Canada could be conquered in 
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six weeks. This war, however, failed to solve our trade difficulties, 
or the question of the freedom of the seas. 

Out of this long controversy came not only our traditional in- 
sistance on the freedom of the seas and neutral rights, but also a deter- 
mination on the part of our business men to build up home industry 
and thus become less dependent on the outside world. 


Monroe Warns the Old World 


Time passes, the new government gathers strength, its policies 
become more and more definite, and its influence in the New World 
increases. It is 1823. Our Minister to England learns that a group 
of European nations known as the Holy Alliance—including France, 
Russia, Austria and Prussia—have talked secretly about restoring to 
Spain her former colonies in Latin America. We are still a weak 
country, without a strong army or navy to oppose the will of powerful 
European nations, but we have already recognized the independence 
of these former Spanish colonies and we are determined to preserve 
our freedom from interference. What is to be our answer to this 
challenge from the Old World? 

Back in 1808 Jefferson had said, referring to Cuba and Mexico, 
‘We consider their interests and ours as the same, and that the object 
of both must be to exclude all European influence from this hem- 
isphere.”” Now comes the famous declaration of President Monroe, 
warning the European governments not to meddle in the affairs of 
the Western hemisphere. 

He says first, referring to Russia’s claim on Oregon, that “the 
American continents . . . are henceforth not to be considered as sub- 
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jects for future colonization by any European power.” He points out 
that the United States has never taken part in European disputes and 
does not intend to do so, that the European political system is different 
from the American, and that therefore “we should consider any attempt 
on their part to extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere 
as dangerous to our peace and safety.” Furthermore, we should con- 
sider as an unfriendly act the attempt of any such power to control 
or oppress the governments which have won their independence and 
which we have recognized. 

Because of this declaration and also because of the opposition of 
Great Britain, the Holy Alliance gave up their idea; and the Monroe 
Doctrine became an important American policy, to be invoked again 


and again during our later history. 


Nationalism and Liberalism 


These then are the chief ideas which guided early American states- 


men in their dealings with the outside world—the determination to be 
independent and keep the New World free from the authority of the 
governments or institutions of Europe, unwillingness to become a part 
of the old system of diplomacy and intrigue, the urge to be eco- 
nomically more self-sufficient, and the desire to remain at peace even 
though other nations went to war. 

Side by side with these nationalistic ideas, which meant isolation 
and unwillingness to brook any interference, there was another driving 
principle, equally American, although seemingly contradictory. It 
was the desire to see the ideals of liberty, equality, and democracy spread 
throughout the world. The men who wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
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pendence declared that “all men are born free and equal” and that 
“governments,” not just the American government, must derive ‘‘their 
just powers from the consent of the governed.” ‘The Revolutionists 
who fought for these principles thought not only of themselves but 
of the good of the people of other nations as well. 

As proof of this broader outlook, certain definite policies were 
adopted in those early days which are fully as important as those already 
mentioned and have become the basis of later decisions of our govern- 
ment. ‘The first was the willingness to recognize new governments, 
affirming the right of a people to overthrow their government and set 
up a new one better suited to their needs. We recognized the new 
French Republic, which was looked upon with horror by other Euro- 
pean nations, much as Soviet Russia has been regarded since the Revo- 
lution. Jefferson summarized our attitude as follows: 

“We surely cannot deny to any nation that right whereon our 
own government is founded that every one may govern itself 
under whatever form it pleases, and change these forms at its 


own will.... The will of the nation is the only thing essential 
to be regarded.” 


Out of liberal idealism came also the idea that individuals have 
the right to migrate from one country to another and change their 
allegiance. This was a new idea in the world. Great Britain objected 
strenuously, refusing to admit the right of individuals to become 
citizens of other countries. In the end, however, the right of naturaliza- 
tion came to be recognized by all nations. Finally, out of a desire to 
promote peace and friendship among nations came the first treaty 
to provide for arbitration commissions to settle disputes—the Jay 


Treaty of 1794 with Great Britain. 
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THE PERIOD OF EXPANSION 


We have called the first period of our national life one of self- 
preservation. ‘The second period was one of expansion when we 
enlarged our boundaries west and south and extended our influence 
far beyond the American continent. With the eagerness and impa- 
tience of youth, we allowed no obstacle to stand in the way of our 
growth. If the pioneer spirit meant willingness and courage to endure 
physical hardships in crossing mountains, deserts and prairies, it also 


came to mean a ruthless drive for more and more land, easily sweeping 
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aside the claims of all that stood in its way. And with the coming of 
machinery and the growth of industry, the United States, like other 
nations, sought new opportunities for trade in its desire for raw materials 
and markets. 

Thus again we find contradictory elements entering into our Ameri- 
can principles of government and our relationships with other nations. 
On the one hand is the desire to settle disputes peacefully; on the other, 
the threat as well as the use of military force to gain our ends. On 
one side is the anxiety to promote peace and the unwillingness to become 
involved in war; on the other, the imperialistic urge to go to war in 
order to vindicate national honor and win new power. Let us look 
then at the various methods used by our government to gain new 


territory and extend our trade. 


Louisiana 


~ We have already seen the size and extent of the country in 1800. 
Three years pass. Suddenly President Jefferson learns that Spain has 
transferred the Louisiana territory, including the port of New Orleans, 
to France. Our government is concerned not so much about the area 
as a whole as about the control of this southern port—valuable to us 
both as an outlet for our trade and for purposes of national defense. 
Therefore, Jefferson is alarmed. Commissioners are at once sent to 
France to negotiate concerning “our rights and interests in the river 
Mississippi and in the territories eastward.” Fortunately, Napoleon 
needs money at the moment and agrees to sell the vast area of nearly 
900,000 square miles for about $27,000,000. 

In making this agreement with Napoleon, the Americans did not 
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allow treaty rights to stand in the way of.a good bargain. In a treaty 
with Spain, Napoleon had promised that if France wished to cede 
Louisiana, Spain should have the first chance to buy it back. Both 
Napoleon and Jefferson ignored this promise, and if there had been 
such a thing as a World Court at that time, it would undoubtedly have 
regarded the transfer of Louisiana as illegal. 


RECOGNITION OF FLORIDA 


Then comes a boundary dispute with Spain over Florida. We 
claim the greater part of West Florida as part of the Louisiana Purchase. 
Spain objects. But American settlers soon occupy the land. By 1814 
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they have rebelled against Spanish control and have made themselves 
virtually independent. President Madison promptly takes over West 


Florida in order to prevent its being seized by some other nation, saying: 


“The United States could not see, without serious inquietude, 
any part of a neighboring territory in which they have . . . so 

- deep and so just a concern, pass from the hands of Spain into 
those of any other foreign power.” 


And still the eastern part of Florida belongs to Spain. Seminole 
Indians terrify the white settlements. General Andrew Jackson marches 
into Spanish territory to defend the Americans. John Quincy Adams 
notifies Spain that she must establish order or give the territory to 
some one else who will!; Because she is already beginning to have 
trouble in the Southwest, Spain gives us the Floridas and in exchange 


we surrender any claim to Texas. 


Oregon 


Years go by and more and more covered wagons travel west, taking 
American settlers to the rich valley of the Columbia River, into what 
is now Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and part of Montana and Wyoming. 
This region is claimed by England because of the exploration of Cook 
in 1778. It is also claimed by the United States because of the expedi- 
tion of Captain Gray in 1792 and of Lewis and Clark in 1805. At first 
the two countries had agreed to occupy it jointly, but the increasing 
number of American settlers makes it necessary to decide the question 
of ownership. 

Great Britain wants to fix the boundary along the Columbia River, 
but the United States objects. The election campaign slogan of the 
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Democrats in 1844 is “Fifty-Four Forty or Fight.’ They elect their 
candidate, James Polk, and he declares in his inaugural address that 
our “title to Oregon is ‘clear and unquestionable.’ Later, however, 


SETTLING OF THE NORTHWEST 


he offers to compromise on latitude 49°. When the British Minister 
refuses, Polk asks Congress for military forces to protect our citizens 
and for ‘‘maintenance of our just title.” This threat proves effective 


and England accepts the American boundary line. 


Texas 


Meantime another dispute had developed with Mexico. Hundreds 
of Americans had moved south into Texas, then the northern part of 
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Mexico. In 1836 they rebelled against the Mexican government and 
set up an independent republic. Texas then asked to become a part 
of the United States. The Senate refused, because Northern leaders 
were afraid the territory would be thrown open to slavery. The ques- 
tion became an important campaign issue in 1844. Polk character- 
istically favored annexation and his election was interpreted as a vote 
of approval. Just before he took office Congress passed a resolution 
admitting Texas into the Union. | 

Mexico immediately broke off diplomatic relations. President 
Polk sent a minister to Mexico to try to settle the matter peacefully, 
but the Mexican government refused to receive him. Polk then ordered 
General Zachary Taylor to the Rio Grande. On April 25, 1846, 
Mexican forces crossed the river, which was a disputed boundary, and 
attacked the American troops. 

In the war that followed Mexico was completely beaten and as a 
result lost not only Texas, but what is now Nevada, Utah, California, 
New Mexico, Arizona, and Colorado. For this vast territory we paid 
Mexico $15,000,000 and agreed to assume the claims of our citizens 
against her. For $10,000,000 more we bought the territory south of 
the Gila River, in what is now Arizona. 

Here then was an imperialistic young America, using force to 
settle a dispute and demanding much from her conquered foe. The 
best that can be said in our defense is that we did not annex all of 
Mexico as we might easily have done! Even this restraint was not 
wholly unselfish, as some of our own historians point out, but grew 
out of the opposition of the North to the opening up of more territory 
for new slave states. 

With the annexation of the southwest territory our expansion in 
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North America was complete. By 1853, just fifty years after our first 
great purchase, the United States extended from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. And still ; 


our territorial hunger was not satisfied. Some of our leaders talked of , 
Mexico City as our “ultimate control seat of power.’’ Finally, in 1867, 
they were partly satisfied by our purchase of Alaska from Russia for 
$7,200,000, thus acquiring nearly 600,000 more square miles of territory. 
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Cuba an Object of Desire 


With the growing consciousness of national strength and prestige, 
our statesmen became aware of the strategic importance of certain 
points either for purposes of national defense or in relation to trade 
routes vital to our business interests. As we have already seen, New 
Orleans was such a center. In the same way the island of Cuba became 
an object of desire. It occupied an important position in the trade 
route to the Pacific Coast. Almost from the beginning our leaders 
feared that it would fall into the hands of England or France and made 
it plain that we would object if Spain transferred it to any other power. 
Beginning with the efforts of Polk, we tried repeatedly to buy the 
island, but the opposition of the North to the acquiring of new slave 
territory again blocked each transaction. 

Following the Civil War we gave up the idea of annexing Cuba, 
and began urging independence both for the sake of securing better 
trade relations and of establishing order and a more liberal govern- 
ment for the island, which was now in an almost continuous state of 
revolution. Finally, in 1897, two years after a new war for independence, 
Spain promised self-government but it was too late; the Cubans now 
demanded complete independence. Public opinion in America was 
aroused not only by sympathy for the “under-dog,” but because of 
American property and trade amounting to $150,000,000. Then came 
the mysterious sinking of the battleship Maine in Havana Harbor, and 
we declared war on Spain. As a result of this war, Spain gave us Porto 
Rico and Guam, and sold us the Philippines for $20,000,000. Cuba 
received her independence, but in 1901 we forced her to accept the 


Platt Amendment giving us the right to intervene in her affairs for 
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the sake of preserving her independence and maintaining a stable gov- 
ernment, and the right to establish coaling stations for our navy. 

About this time we annexed the Hawaiian Islands, the final result 
of a revolution organized by descendants of American missionaries and 
traders with the help of United States Marines. Thus by the end of 
the century we had captured control of strategic positions in the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, important both for purposes of trade and defense. 

Following the Spanish-American War, the more liberal and ideal- 
istic forces within the nation again asserted themselves in a wave of 
resentment against the imperialistic methods being used in Cuba and 
Central America. This movement almost succeeded in defeating the 
ratification of the peace treaty with Spain, and prevented the annexation 
of Cuba. 


The Panama Canal 


The idea of a canal across the narrow isthmus of Central America 
dated back to the earliest explorers. “Two routes were considered—one 
across Nicaragua and the other across Panama. For many years con- 
struction was blocked not only by engineering problems but by serious 
diplomatic complications. Our interest in the canal was greatly stimu- 
lated by the gold rush to California in ‘49, and the need for a more 
direct route to our newly acquired western states. At first we were 
chiefly concerned with preventing the exclusive control of such a canal 
by Great Britain, and succeeded in making a compromise in the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty of 1850, which provided for an international canal. 

Suddenly in 1878 news came that a concession had been granted 
by Colombia to a French company headed by Ferdinand de Lessups, 
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the promoter of the Suez Canal. The result was a radical change in 
the policy of the United States—the frank desire for an exclusively 
American canal stated openly by President Hayes in a message to Con- 
gress. In a long series of negotiations with England, we tried in vain 
to do away with the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. Finally in 1901, England | 
and the United States signed a new agreement—the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty—providing for a neutralized canal, to be built and controlled 
exclusively by the United States. The French company also agreed 
to transfer to us its concession and property. 

After heated debate in Congress over the two possible routes, and 
considerable lobbying by the interested companies, a treaty was drawn 
up to lease from the Colombian government the necessary strip of land 
in Panama for $10,000,000 cash and $250,000 annually. But the Co- 
lombian Senate refused these terms and demanded better ones. At 
this opportune moment a revolution broke out, inspired and directed 
by a former chief engineer of the French company. Roosevelt was 
greatly interested in the rebel cause and American warships prevented 
Colombian troops from landing to put down the rebellion. On No- 
vember 3, 1903, Panama proclaimed its independence and ten days 
later we recognized the new government. We were then able to deal 
with Panama on the terms refused by Colombia. Thus President Roose- 
velt boasted that he “took” the Panama Canal Zone. 


Another Kind of *xpansion 


With the building of the Canal it became still more important to 
strengthen the defense of our national interests in the Caribbean. We 
sought to guard against interference from European powers by ex- 
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tending our control through economic expansion. Our State Depart- 
ment under Secretary Knox urged American bankers to make loans 
and investments in Cuba, Haiti, and other Central American countries. 
This policy came to be known as “Dollar Diplomacy.” 

We also felt it necessary to guarantee order in these countries. 
Thus the Monroe Doctrine came to mean not only the supervision of 
financial affairs, but the right to set up protectorates and even to estab- 
lish police and administrative control. Some American historians point 
out that Cuba, Haiti, Santo Domingo, Panama, Nicaragua, and Liberia 
were just as much under the control of the United States as Arabia and 
Egypt were under British control. | 

Moreover, our rapid industrial development increased the need 
for markets for our goods. This desire for markets stimulated our 
interest in the Far East and led us into the struggle for trade privileges 
in China. When European nations threatened to divide up the Chinese 
Empire, we laid down the principle of the “Open Door,” declaring that 
all nations should have equal opportunities for trade with all parts of 
the Empire, and that the integrity of China must be preserved. 


Closer Contact with Europe 


As the country became richer and more powerful, and our trade 
spread to all parts of the world, it was natural that we should come 
into closer contact with the European nations in the West as well as 
in the East. We began to recognize that we had common problems. 
In 1899 and again in 1907 we took an active part in the Hague Con- 
ferences, called to consider some means of securing international justice 


and a better world order. 
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Then in 1914 the nations of Europe went to war, and again we 
tried, just as we had done a hundred years before, to remain neutral 
and protect our rights. And once more that insistence on neutral 
rights drew us into war. Both Great Britain and Germany interfered 


with our trade. Finally we became convinced that Germany was our 


real enemy and joined the Allies. | 
However, our entrance into the World War meant something more 

than an insistence on our rights and the practical business of protecting | 

the lives and property of our citizens. The American people were fired 

by the belief that they were fighting for the ideals of democracy, free- 

dom, justice, peace—“‘a war to end war.” President Wilson was con- | o 

| vinced that the only way in which we could have a part in the peace i | 


conference and promote the cause of international organization would 


be to help win the war. 

Thus again we have nationalism side by side with liberal idealism. 5 
| During the war they fought together. But when the war was over, 
| there was that division of interest and contradiction in policy which 


has characterized our dealings with other nations from the beginning. 


A NEW AMERICA IN A CHANGING WORLD / 


As we have since come to realize, the World War marked the end 
| of an era. The world of 1920 and the succeeding years has been a 
changing world. The old established order was shaken by the four 
years of war and revolution. The old Tsarist régime in Russia was 
overthrown and replaced by the new communist dictatorship. The 
Hapsburg dynasty collapsed and new republics, intensely nationalistic, 


rose in its place. 
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WEALTH OF THE COUNTRY EACH UNIT—16 BILLION 


AGRICULTURE 


These new governments meant 
more than the desire for political 
change. They reflected deep-seated 
social and economic unrest which 
has spread around the world—unrest 
growing out of fundamental prob- 
lems that have not yet been solved. 
The war, with its terrific cost and 
disastrous results, served to intensify 
these problems and throw them in- 
to relief, bringing staggering debts, 
sharp decreases in national wealth 
and income, a falling off of produc- 
tion and trade, unemployment and 
suffering to the people of every 
nation in the world. Efforts to solve 
these problems have produced sharp 
conflicts between the old philosophy 
of individualism and freedom of 
private enterprise, and new ideas 
of planned economy, and codpera- 
tive endeavor. In some countries 
these conflicts have brought about 
repressive attempts to maintain the 
old order through Fascism, an in- 
tensely nationalistic form of dicta- 
torship, impressing its will on the 
people through propaganda and 
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force, and demanding unquestion- 
ing loyalty and willing sacrifices for 
the sake of national glory. Already 
Fascism has spread from Italy to 
Germany, and now threatens to 


dominate Spain. 
Thus the Russian revolution, 


the rise of dictatorships, the con- 
quest of Ethiopia, the march into 
Manchuria, the increasing aggres- 
siveness of Germany, the new so- 
cialist government in France, the 
revolution in Spain are not a series 
of isolated events. They are symp- 
toms of a vast social and economic 
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conflict that is going on throughout 


the world. Every nation has felt the 
effects of that struggle, and all are 
likely to become involved as the 
crisis becomes more acute. 

By the end of the World War 
important changes had taken place 
in the United States. America, as 
well as the world, had entered a 
new era. For more than a century 
we had been expanding our boun- 
daries, developing the rich resources 
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of our new continent, and gath- 
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ering national strength. In the war we had a chance to test our 
productive capacity and measure our wealth. We furnished our Allies 
with vast amounts of food, munitions, war supplies, and credit, as 
well as ships and men. The pitifully weak little nation of 1800 
emerged in 1920 as the “Giant of the Western World’’—the greatest 
industrial nation on the face of the earth. Industrial production had 
jumped from 7 billions in 1899 to 37 billions in 1923. We had come 
to occupy a new position of influence and power among the nations of 
the world, not only because of our material wealth, but also because 
we had contributed an idealism which inspired other nations to hope 
for a new world order. 

All these changes meant that old policies and traditions needed 
to be modified or discarded for new policies and attitudes to meet the 


new conditions. The past was over and done. And yet, in our dealings 


CREDITOR INSTEAD OF DEBTOR 


FtGueg— 4 BILLION DOLLARS 


BEFORE THE WAR WE OWED EUROPE 
AFTER THE WAR EUROPE OWED US 


with other nations we have clung to policies which seem strangely 
contradictory and out of place under the new conditions, and in rela- 
tion to other new policies that have been adopted. Let us examine 
our new position in the world and see how our relationships with 


other nations have been affected by it. 


Debtor Becomes Creditor 


Before the war we owed Europe some three billion dollars. We 
had borrowed money to build railroads and factories and ships, and 
to develop our oil wells and mines. We had been paying those debts 
with cotton, coal, oil, wheat and manufactured goods. Our exports 
were greater than our imports. 

By 1921, because we had loaned money for the purchase of war 
supplies from us, Europe owed us over twelve billion dollars. We 
had become not only the greatest trading and industrial nation in 
the world but the chief creditor. We had a vital interest in the wel- 
fare of every country in Europe as actual or potential customers of 
our goods, if for no other reason. ‘Iwo important questions were 
now before us—how to collect the debts due us and how to continue 
the huge export trade on which our factory and farm production was 
now based. 

Great Britain had faced the same problems as a result of the in- 
dustrial revolution. In solving them she abandoned her agriculture 
and reorganized her production and finances so that she could sell 
her manufactures abroad in return for raw materials and food products. 
But we neither saw any need nor had any desire to readjust our pro- 


duction or our policies in any such fashion. 
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How then were the European nations to pay their debts to us or 
continue to buy goods from us? Not with money. We could not use 
French francs or English pounds or Italian lira. Not with gold. There 
was not enough gold in Europe. In the long run there was only one 


way in which they could pay, and that was the way in which we had 
paid our debts before—in goods and services. But neither our farmers 
nor our manufacturers were willing to allow foreign-made goods to 
come in. 

So, as a great industrial creditor nation, we clung to the same 
protective tariff policy which we had adopted as a young agricultural 
debtor nation with struggling industries. In fact, we increased our 


tariff rates instead of lowering them. For a time we managed to 
collect our debts and sell our goods, but only by loaning more and 
more money to Europe. Our new loans and investments made it 


possible for Germany to pay reparations to the Allies, and the Allies 
to pay us. But in the end, when we stopped our loans, the whole 
complicated structure broke down with disastrous results both to 


ourselves and to the nations of Europe. 

Since 1929 our foreign trade has fallen off sharply. Manufac- 
turing exports dropped from more than five billion in 1929 to one 
and one-half billion in 1933, bringing unemployment to factory workers 
and distress to farmers. Debt payments have stopped, and today only 
Finland is meeting her payments on war debts. As a result, we are 
now faced with a difficult choice: we must revise our old tariff policies 
and accept foreign goods and services in payment for our debts and 
exports, or cling to our protectionist ideas and submit to cancellation 


of debts, loss of investments, sacrifice of trade, and a lowering standard 


of living. 
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The Good Neighbor? 


Changing conditions have also produced new problems in our 
relations with the countries of Latin America. Under Theodore Roose- 
velt and President Taft the Monroe Doctrine came to mean not merely 
protection of Latin America from control by European nations, but 
aggressive guardianship and close supervision of their domestic affairs 
in order to extend our business interests and defend our strategic posi- 
tion in the area surrounding the Panama Canal. As a result our 
southern neighbors came to regard us with increasing fear and suspicion. 

President Wilson abandoned “Dollar Diplomacy,” but sent Gen- 
eral Pershing to Mexico in 1914 and refused to recognize the Huerta 
government which came into power as a result of revolution. Secre- 
tary Hughes did much to create a better understanding by withdrawing 
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American marines from the Dominican Republic, and making repa- 
ration to Colombia for her loss of Panama. However, he continued 
Wilson’s policy of refusing to recognize governments which came into 
power as a result of revolution—a distinct break from our early insis- 
tence on the right of a people to change their government when and 
how they choose. 

Again under Coolidge our government became frankly imperial- 
istic in its dealings with Latin America. In 1927 we landed marines 
in Nicaragua in an effort to settle an election dispute. In defense of 
our action Mr. Coolidge went even further than Theodore Roosevelt 
in saying: “Our government has certain rights over and certain duties 
toward our citizens and their property wherever they may be located. 
The person and property of a citizen are a part of the domain of the 
nation, even when abroad.” 

In recent years President Roosevelt has tried to secure the friend- 
ship of these nations through the “Good Neighbor” policy. He has 
summarized our dealings with Latin America as follows: 


“In these four years we have . . . . abandoned the Platt amend- 
ment, that gave us the right to intervene in the internal affairs of 
the Republic of Cuba. We have withdrawn American marines 
from Haiti. We have signed a new treaty which places our 
relations with Panama on a mutually satisfactory basis. We 
have undertaken a series of trade agreements with other Ameri- 
can countries to our mutual commercial profit.” 


Finally, he has called a Pan-American conference to meet this year-in 
Buenos Aires to consider further ways of guaranteeing peace and 
improving economic relations between the American nations. 


The “Good Neighbor” policy, however, may not mean a com- 
plete change in our aims or desires, but merely a change in our method 
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of dealing with those countries. We are still vitally concerned with 
defending the Panama Canal as a strategic national interest, and with 
the protection and expansion of our trade and investments. We have 
found, however, that friendship and codperation are more effective 
than “Dollar Diplomacy” and the use of force. By helping to create 
good-will among the American states and to build a new economic 
and political unity, the “Good Neighbor” policy may be: our best 
defense against increasing competition from a strong militarist Japan 
and possible encroachment by expanding nations in Europe. 


Dangerous Rivalry in the Pacific 


In the years since the war many Americans have been disturbed 
by the increasing strength and menacing ambition of another nation, 
a nation whose rise to power began, ironically enough, when her ports 
were opened to commerce by our warships. They have watched with 
alarm the growing trade and territorial expansion of Japan, believing 
that this new imperialistic power is not only threatening complete 
domination of China, whose integrity we have always tried to defend, 
but is also trying to become a trade rival in markets all over the world. 
_ Immediately after the war, we became alarmed by news of Jap- 
anese activities in China, and proceeded to increase our navy. Japan 
followed suit, and a building race was under way. All signs pointed 
to increasing tension and possibly war. Fortunately, however, in 1921 
before a crisis was reached, the United States called the Washington 
Conference at which several important agreements were made. In 
the naval treaty the United States, Great Britain, and Japan limited 
the tonnage of capital ships on a ratio of 5:5:3, and agreed to stop 
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further fortifications of all island possessions in the Pacific, except 
Hawaii, Australia, and New Zealand, which were considered too far 
away to constitute a threat to Japan. In the Four-Power Pact the 
United States, England, Japan and France agreed to refer all disputes 
to joint conference, and in case of threatened attack on their rights 
in the Pacific “to communicate with one another fully and frankly” 
in order to decide on the proper measures to be taken. In return for 
this guarantee of security Japan promised to withdraw from Shantung 
and Siberia. Finally, in the Nine Power Treaty, signed by all the 
powers, including Japan, the nations endorsed the American Open 
Door policy, and pledged themselves to respect the sovereignty and 
integrity of China, thus guaranteeing to all equal opportunity for trade. 

For ten years the Washington Agreements seemed to provide a 
basis for peace in the Pacific. Then suddenly in 1931 Japan marched 
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into Manchuria, and within a year the independent state of Manchoukuo 
was set up under Japanese control. She has continued her march into 
North China, and today threatens to dominate the economic and polit- 
ical life of. the Far East. Protests from the United States and other 
great powers, and all efforts of the League to stop Japan have failed. 

Now in 1936 a new naval race is under way. The Washington 
naval treaty is dead and Japan has refused to join the new agreement 
signed by the United States, Britain, and France this year in London. 
After December 1936, all the powers will be free to fortify their naval 
bases in the Pacific, and already there are reports of secret surveys. 
The military defenses of the Philippines are being reorganized. A 
new trans-Pacific air line has been established with strategic bases at 
Midway, Guam, and Wake Islands. Both the American and Japanese 
fleets hold annual manoeuvers in the Pacific, and increasing naval 
budgets reflect the growing tension. 

Thus our traditional policy of political isolation has not been 
followed in the Far East where the business of protecting trade routes 
and commerce as well as the defense of our national prestige have 
brought us into closer contact with other great powers. As the situ- 
ation becomes more critical, we may have to choose complete with- 
drawal from the Pacific, or closer codperation with other great powers 
in an attempt to stop Japan’s aggression, or war in defense of our 


national interests. 


Shifting Attitudes toward World Organization 


Most illogical and contradictory of all, perhaps, has been the atti- 
tude of the United States toward various efforts at world organization. 
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As we have seen, we attained during the war a new position of power 
and influence. President Wilson had favored our entrance into the 
war chiefly because of a desire to be able to take the leadership in a 
movement to outlaw war and make another such world catastrophe 
impossible. He went to the Paris Peace Conference believing that 
the nation was ready to join in some plan of world organization. 

However, when he returned home, he found the forces of oppo- 
sition already at work. Senator Lodge had organized a little band of 
“irreconcilables” to block our entrance into the League. Bitter par- 
tisan debates took place in the Senate. Wilson, who returned from 
Paris a sick man, still might have won if he had been willing to admit 
reservations, but he refused to compromise. When the issue came 
to a vote, 28 Republicans and 21 Democrats voted for the Treaty, 
while 12 Republicans and 23 Democrats opposed it. Only seven votes 
would have changed the decision! 

The Election campaign of 1920 aroused new fears and old preju- 
dices. The idealism of 1918 disappeared in the cynicism and sense of 
futility which came at the close of the war. “Practical’’ Americans 
called for a return to “normalcy,” and we turned our back on the new 
experiment in world codperation. 

In spite of the confusion of thinking and differences of opinion 
regarding the League and our proper place in it, the sentiment of the 
people of the country has been strongly in favor of peace, and some 
form of codperation with other nations in outlawing war. The effect 
of this sentiment was a movement which resulted finally in 1928 in the 
signing of the Pact of Paris by which the signatory powers condemned 
and renounced war as an instrument of national policy, and agreed that 
the settlement of all disputes should be sought only by peaceful means. 
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The weakness of such a pact has already become clear. Moral 
force was not enough to stop Japan, or Italy, both of whom were 
signers of the Pact. After these failures, when perhaps it was too late, 
it was realized that the move to outlaw war must be supported by 
willingness to promote some kind of international organization through 
which causes of war may be removed and world order and justice can 
be enforced. But effective support has been made impossible thus far 
in this country by our traditional fear of entangling alliances and desire 
to maintain complete freedom of action. 

Equally ineffective and contradictory have been our efforts to 
promote world peace through disarmament, which began with the 
Washington Conference and have continued with varying degrees of 
success in the Coolidge Conference of 1927, the London Naval Con- 
ference of 1930, and the World Disarmament Conference of 1932 
and 1933. Having failed to remove the reasons why nations feel the 
need of vast armaments, and having refused to support a system of 
security, we could scarcely expect the results to bring peace. This 
year our government, like many of the other nations, has launched a 
great national defense program. The military and naval budgets for 
1936 and 1937 amount to more than one billion dollars annually, the 


largest appropriations in our peace-time history. 


The story of America’s foreign policy reveals many of the same 
nationalistic policies that have been followed by other nations. In the 
past Great Britain, France, and Spain, for example, were also dominated 
by the desire to expand. They established colonial outposts and 
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strategic bases so that they might capture foreign markets and become 
strong. We, too, have insisted on freedom of choice without inter- 
ference or obligation, we have expanded territory and trade, we have 
defended strategic national interests by force and by the indirect eco- 
nomic control of “Dollar Diplomacy,” we have protected home in- 
dustry through high tariffs, we have built up a big navy to defend our 
commerce and our national prestige. Today Japan, Germany, and 
Italy are adopting the same policies of nationalistic expansion. Today 
such policies mean war. But we can condemn what these nations are 
doing only if we are prepared to assist in finding some means by which 
they can peacefully meet their legitimate needs. 

On the other hand, in contrast to this urge to expand, there 
has also been the American pioneer’s vision of a new social order—a 
freer and more peaceful life both for the individual and the nation. 
Its influence can be traced throughout the history of our foreign policy 
in the defense of the ideals of democracy, in the desire for friendly 
trade with all nations, in the attitude of the good neighbor, in the 
hearty dislike of all imperialistic methods, in the movement toward 
peace, disarmament, and the outlawing of war. How long will 


America continue to contradict herself? 
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